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New Premiums. | 
A copy of the “Report of the Ohio Fruit Growers and 
Nurserymens’ Convention,” will be sent gratis to any 
person who may after this time send us names and pay- | 
ment ($3) for four subscribers for this paper. 


Flower Seeds.—As one or two persons have asked for 
flower seeds as a premium, we state that they cannot be | 
furnished now, but will be sent in about one month to 
such as desire. Six papers for four subscribers—twelve | 
do, for eight. 

We repeat our offer of premiums, as in the prospectus | 
for 1848. 


Liserat Premiums !—Any person sending names and 
payment ($6.) for eight subscribers (old or new) will be 
entitled to a copy of the Ist or 2d volume of the Ohio | 
Cultivator, neatly bound in printed cover. It will besent | 
by mail if requested. (Vol. 3is not offered as premium,) 

In place of the foregoing, those who prefer itcan re- 
ceive two volumes of Genesee Farmer, (vol. 1 and 3) 
bound together in boards—this cannot be sent by mail 
It is a large and useful book; selling price $1. 


(> Tue Premiums will be promptly forwarded to all 
who have requested. If any should fail of reaching their 
destination, we desire to be informed thereof. We state 
in answer to inquiries that we have a few copies of the 3d 
volume of the Genesee Farmer left, which will be sent 
by mail or otherwise to persons who failed to receive it 
last year. No other volume of that work can be furnished 
except volume 1 bound with volume 3 as stated above. 

Now Is THe TimE.—Agents and others who design to 
assist us, are reminded that the present month is the very 
best time for soliciting subscribers ; and it is very desira- 
ble to us that subscriptions be sent early,in order that we 
can judge how many copies to print for the year — as | 
back numbers have to be supplied to all new subscribers. 

Our sincere thanks are due to very many post masters, 
and other friends of agriculture who have so promptly 
aided us in procuring and sending subscriptions. 


Our Market Reports. 

We do not often occupy a very large space in our col- 
umns with reports of the markets; but we are careful to 
watch closely for every indication of change in the prices 
of farm produce, and give such facts as will enable our 
readers to form correct opinions in regard to present and 
prospective prices. Our notices of the English markets, 
especially, are always founded on a careful examination | 
of the best sources of foreign intelligence; and we are 
happy in being assured that this feature in our paper is 
understood and appreciated by quite a number of our! 


| many times the price of the paper. 
| several other papers, but | place more coufidence in yours. 


| ment, and thereby make a better article of sugar than 


readers. The following is an extract of a letter received 
from a subscriber at Wheeling, Virginia, on sending us a 
list of subscriptions: 

“I think your reports of the markets alone worth, to me, 
I have reports in 


I think I shall be able to send you more names shortly. 
Yours, &c., R. H. Witson.”’ 


On Making Maple Sugar. 

The season of sugar making is close at hand; and there 
is much room for improvement in this as well as most 
other operations of the farmer. With the hope that some 
of our readers will be induced to attempt such improve- 


they have ever done before, we copy from the transac- 
tions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society of last year, 
the following report of a committee on sugar, and the 
statement of the two competitors to whom premiums 
were awarded, giving their modes of manufacturing the 
premium sugar. Who of our readers willsend us a band- 
some specimen of this article, (say 2 or 3 pounds) man- 
ufactured according to these directions? We will give 
a year’s subscription of the Cultivator, or a bound vol-| 
ume if preferred, to such person: | 


Report on Sucar. 

The committee to award premiums on Maple and Corn 
Stalk sugar would respectfully report: That no corn 
stalk sugar has been presented to them for examination. | 

‘There were nine samples of maple sugar of at least 25 | 
pounds each, exhibited; that each is of good quality, and 
that three of them are of very superior (rectified) quality, | 
very nearly equal. 





The committee were hardly able to | 


| determine which should take the preference; but after | 


examination with a magnifying glass, of the respective | 
chrystals, they awarded the first premiam of $10 to Ben- | 


| jamin Gauss, Jr., of East Bloomfield, Ontario county. 


To Moses Eames, of Rutland, Jefferson county, the | 


second premium of $5. | . Deer 7 
| Colton’s bee-hive is the ne plus ultra of improvement. Of 


BENJAMIN GAUSS’, JR., STATEMENT. 
" . ™ | 
In regard to the Manufacture of Maple Sugar. 


The parcel of maple sugar herewith presented, is a part | 
of that manufactured by me the last spring. I tap about | 
30) trees annually, and make usually about 800 pounds. | 
Much pains is taken in cleansing the buckets, and in 
having the whole apparatus perfectly clean. The sap is | 
boiled in sheet-iron pans, placed on an arch; after it be- 
comes syrup, it is taken to the house and cleansed with | 
milk and the white of eggs. It is then boiled in a kettle 
until it will grain, and placed in pans to cool. When 
cool, it is put in boxes todrain. The boxes converge to 
a point, so that the molasses settles to the bottom. On 
the surface of the sugar in the boxes, damp flannel cloths 
are placed, and these cloths are washed every day in clean 
cold water, to extract whatever of coloring may be ab- | 
sorbed from the sugar. This process is continued until | 
the coloring matter is extracted, and the sugar becomes | 
as white as the specimen herewith exhibited. 

Bensamin Gauss, Jr. 

East Bloomfield, September 12, 1846. 





MR. EAMES’ STATEMENT. 


Rutland. 

First, the plan and manner of tapping the trees in this 
town is very nearly the same; that is, with a half-inch or 
five-eighths auger, and a spile inserted in the hole, and a 
pine tub to catch the sap from each tree. I gather my 
sap to one large reservoir once in 24 hours; then it is} 
boiled each day to syrup, which is about half the sweet- 
ness of molasses; it is then taken out and strained through 
a flannel cloth, and put into a tub or barrel to cool and 
seitle for 12 hours. (1 use a sheet iron pan set in an| 
arch of brick; the pan is made of Russia iron, eight feet 
long, four feet wide, and six inches deep.) It is then 








It then must be taken from the kettle, and placed in tin 
pans to cool and form the grain; and as soon as the grain 
is sufficiently formed, I then pour it into tunnel-shaped 
boxes to drain, and after 24 hours I place a flannel cloth 
on the top, and take the plug from the bottom, and let it 
drain. The flannel cloth I keep wet from day to day. 
Moses Eames. 


Se ~ 














Colton’s Bee-Hive. 
Notwithstanding the very great number and variety of 
patent bee-hives to be found in this country, and the ut- 
ter uselessness of many of them, we are still inclined to 


| believe that some plan of a hive may be devised which will 


render the business of raising bees more simple and cer- 
tain of success than has yet been done. That thisis “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” will not be denied by 
any one who has a taste for the sweetest luxury of life. 
We do not mean to say, upon our own authority, that 


this we can better speak after a year or two of trial. But 
we do say, that to our mind it has a very favorable ap- 
pearance; and it comes to us with such commendations, 
as command our confidence and respect—hence we feel 
it our duty to give notice of it to our readers, and to in- 
form them that the inventor is now traveling in this State 
for the purpose of introducing the hive. The rights for 
a majority of the counties, he informs us, have been al- 
ready disposed of, and the hives will soon be put in use 
so as to thoroughly test their merits. 

We first saw this hive, (with the bees in operation,) at 
the New York State Fair, at Auburn, in 1846, where it 
was offered in competition with several other kinds, and 
received the first premium. The committee in their re- 
port say it combines more advantages than any other with 
which they are acquainted; and they add—*the simplicity 
of its construction, the pyramidal form of the main cham- 
ber for the bees, and the side application of the drawers 
for the purpose of obtaining honey, warrant us in fully 
recommending it to the public.” 

The above cut represents a front view of the hive with 
the doors open, showing the moveable boxes or drawers, 
each having asmall pane of glass in the end, thro’ which 
it may be seen when they are filled. The construction, 
and advantages of the hive, as set forth by the inventor, 
are as follows: 


“That from its superior convenience and adaptation to 
the habits of bees, they will accumulate honey more rap- 


| does not boil before you have done skimming it. 


taken out, and I am careful not to move the bottom | idly init than any other plan; that from the drawers be- 
where it has settled, and place it in a kettle and heat it to | ing arranged on each side of the centre of the hive, (as 
98 degrees. I then add (for 100 pounds) the whites of | shown in the cut,) the bees will fill from four to six of 
four eggs, two quarts of milk, and one ounce of saleratus, | these drawers in the same time that they will fill two 
(the eggs well beat up, and the saleratus well dissolved,) | placed in the ordinary way, over the top; that the bees 
and stir the whole well together in the syrup; and when| more readily enter the drawers on the sides without dis- 
the scum has all risen, it is to be taken off, and be sure it| turbing others, than when they are placed over the top; 
Then | that the horizontal entrances to the drawers, (two in 
it is boiled until it is done, which you will know by drop- | each, 4 inches long and 14 inches wide,) are much better 
ping some into water ; which, if done, will form a wax. | than auger holes on the top; that the bees will attach their 

















comb, which is usually 14 inches thick, to the shoulder, 
(which including the opening into the drawer, is 1} in. 
wide,’ and consequently run one-half the comb up thro’ 
the drawer, still leaving a quarter of an inch for ingress 
and egress; that the double covering, which by this hive, 
the bees are allowed, is warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer; that to remove the brood comb of an old hive, 
by breaking out one half in one year and the other half 
the next year, is better than any dividing of the hive, or 
driving-out process.” 

The Albany Cultivator, in giving a description of this 
hive, speaks of it very favorably; and Mr. Elliott im the 
Cleveland Herald, after copying from the Cultivator, 
says:— 

“On reading the above, when published in the Cultiva- 
tor, last season, we were so favorably impressed with the 
value of Mr. Colton’s patent, and with a view to its in- 
troduction, that we immediately addressed a line to Mr. 
Colton, desiring him to make some arrangements for the 
disposal of rightsin Ohio. 

We are gratified now, in being able to say to our read- 
ers, that the Patentee, [ Mr. Colton, ] is, and will be, trav- 
eling through the State during the winter months for the 
purpose of introducing this valuable improvement to the 
residents of Ohio by sale of rights to counties and town- 
ships. ’ 

“The Patentee has also with him certificates from many 
gentlemen who are engaged in the management of Bees 
and with whose names we are familiar. They all speak 
in the highest terms of the Hive, and indeed we believe 
every person who has once examined it will fully respond 
to the statement that the Hive is as perfectly adapted to 
the purpose designed as can easily be imagined, and alto- 
gether the best that has yet been offered to the public. 

Colton’s bee-hives are manufactured and for sale at 
Delaware, O., by Edward Pratt, who purchased the Right 
for Delaware county. 


Remarks on Heaith. 

We are pursuaded that very much of the sickness that 
annually prevails among the farmers of the Western 
country, in the shape of billious fever, chill fever, fever 
and ague, &c., might be prevented, if information in re- 
gard to the causes and prevention of these diseases was 
diffused among the people, and a reasonable degree of 
care and prudence was exercised by the farming commu- 
nity in regard to an observance of the laws of life and 
health. With these convictions on our mind we shall 
endeavor to pursuade an experienced medical friend to 
occupy a portion of our columns occasionally with prac- 
tical observation on these subjects. In the mean time 
the following article from the American Journal of Ag- 
riculture and Science may prove of use to some. 

MarsHES, AND THEIR EFFECTS UPON HUMAN HEALTH. 

It is well known that the effect of marshes on health 
is great and decided. In districts which abound in them, 


the inhabitants suffer not only froin intermitting fevers, | 


but from rheumatism and its kindred diseases. ‘Their in- 
fluences are not of that insidious character which some 
suppose, or at least the effects are always evident in the 
countenance and frame of the individuals. Emaciation, 
enlarged abdomen, feebleness, are some of the general 
effects which manifest themselves in persons who claim 
to enjoy health. But it is not necessary that these wet 
and marshy grounds should be extensive in order to ex- 
hibit a deleterious influence upon health ; even ditches, 
stagnant pools, motionless water, each exhale matters 
which change healthy to unhealthy actions of the system. 
Puddles and pools, drains and sewers, operate most in- 
juriously, and contain poisonous elements, which are ex- 
haling so long as a particle remains to moisten the sur- 
face. Our country abounds in marshes. Some places 
which are now healthy and free from intermittents, were 
once abounding in them. The progress of agriculture 
has in many instances entirely banished this severe dis- 
ease, and so as good husbandry extends a two-fold influ- 
ence, beneficial in its character, is sure to follow health- 
fulness and wealth. Man never benefits himself in a 
legitimate way, without coubling his blessing, first re- 
ceiving them into his own bosom, and then that of his 
neighbour. It is not however at all essential that a marsh 
or pool should exist, in order that poisonous vapor should 
be generated. Animal and vegetable matters in combi- 
nation in deep mould, such as is found in the western 
prairie, is sufficient to generate a pestilence when ex- 
posed to the sun beams, and when moistened merely 
with dew, is sufficient in itself to form the miasm and 
float it in the atmosphere. Turf new ploughed, or turn- 
ed over, especially if the areas ave large, turns a country 
before healthy, into a region of sickness. From re- 
searches which have been instituted by Thenard and 
Dupuytren, Moscati, and by M. Regaud d ’lisle, the mi- 
asmatic exhalations have been found to contain animal 
matter, and hence it is probable that it is really composed 
of both animal and vegetable matter. It has been shown 
by Vanquelin, that the exhalations from the Pontine 
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marshes, afforded animal matter in a putrescent state. 
In the foregoing instances however, this matter was ob- 
tained from the water or soil, but Boussingault succeeded 
in obtaining it from the atmosphere over the great south- 
ern American marshes, a fact which goes to show that 
the poisonous effluvia is exhaled in a tangible state. 
‘These poisonous gasses contain in addition to animal 


matter, light carburetted hydrogen, azote and carbonic | 


acid, and sulphuretted hydrogen, and sometimes a trace 
of phosphuretted hydrogen. By vaporization of dew in 
the rains upon our western prairies, and the water of 
marshes, these organic and poisonous effluvias are dis- 
seminated in the atmosphere, and are wafted by the 
breeze over wide areas. 

An interesting and important fact may be stated in 
this place, viz: that age influences or modifies the effects 
of marsh miasm. 
affected than those of three or four years. This may 
arise from the greater exposure of the latter. So old 
persons are less affected than those of middle age, or who 
are engaged in artisan pursuits. Children when attack- 
ed with disease, fall victims to its influence more easily 
than adults ; their mortality is greater in the proportion 
of 1000 to 1546, and it has been observed that fewer 
deaths occur in infants below one year, than in those of 
three or four years; after ten years the influence of 
marshes is less to be feared, and the capability to resist 
marsh Miasm increases up to twenty-five years, from 
twenty-five to fifty-five the susceptibility again increases 
though itis never so great asin children between the 
ages of two and ten years. Old persons, as already sta- 
ted, are more exempt from marsh influence. | ood and 
exposure furnish conditions which favour its influence. 
Bad and ill-conditioned food, night air, especially when 
heavy dews are formed, favour very strongly miasmatic 
disease. When ill-clothed and ill-fed troops are forced 
to march by night in a marshy country, it may be expec- 
ted their ranks will be decimated. The emigrants from 
New England to the rich western prairies, or to the rich 
bottom lands of the western rivers, may expect disease 
and death ; provided they plow up those prairies or bot- 
toms, and thereby expose themselves to exhalations from 
a surface charged with animal and vegetable matter. 
‘These are calamities which the first settlers can scarcely 
expect to escape ; circumstances may delay the develop- 
ment of diseases, when a favourable season may occur, 
but they seem to be inevitable in the end. 

From observation, it appears that disease will be in pro- 
portion to the concentration or amount of miasm to 
which an individual may have been exposed. Hence pre- 
cautionary measures will not be useless. A residence by 
the side of a marsh or upon a prairie where the turf has 
been newly turned up, should be closed upon that side 
towards the miasmatic grounds, when the wind blows 
from them. So the night air should be avoided, especi- 
ally after hot and sultry days, when much dew will be 
formed, or rather where much exhalation will take place 
when the miasm will be concentrated in it at night fall. 
So itis important that the vigor of the system should be 
promoted, and that during the period when there is grea- 
ter exposure to poison, the different vegetable tonics 
should be employed, as quinine, which is the most pow- 
erful, or for want of this pulverised bitter barks, or in- 
fusions of them, as the eupaiorium, boneset, &c. Such 
a plan would at least mitigate the effects of the effluvia. 

Great fatigue, hard labour, favour also the influence of 
marsh poison. Closing windows, keeping within doors, 
avoiding dews, moderate labours, and a tonic regimen, 
may be set down as some of the preventatives to the in- 
fluence of the poisonous exhalations of marshes. 


Disease in Swine. 

Mr. BatenamM:—I see it is a privilege we have to ask 
questions through the Cultivator; and | assure you I have 
been greatly benefitted by the many items of valuable in- 
formation that I have found in its pages. But there is 
one thing I have not yet found, and that is a cure for the 
kidney worm in swine. I have lost more or less pork 
every year by this disease. Sometimes my hogs will lin- 
ger with it fora number of weeks, dragging their hind 
legs along, and finally die. Some will recover after drag- 
ging a few days—but they will never fatten as well. I 
have one now that is dragging her hind parts along. I 
am trying an experiment with her, and if she recovers I 
will let you know. In the mean time if you know any 
sure cure for the disease, I should be glad if you would 
publish it. 5. 'P. 

Clinton county, Jan. 1848. 

Remarks.—'This disease is not of unfrequent occur- 
rence among swine; and we believe very little is known 
in regard to its cause or the remedy. Keeping hogs in 
close crowded pens, especially in warm weather, is sup- 
posed to be the most common cause. Giving soap-suds, 
ley of wood ashes with the food, if done in time, we be- 
lieve, is the easiest and best remedy. Spirits of turpen- 
tine rubbed upon the loins, wil also assist the cure. AL- 
LEN, in his American Agriculture, says, in addition to 
ashes, Saltpetre may be given in small quantities with 


good effect. Calomel, and even arsenic, in small quan- 


tities, have been found beneficial—but these should only 


Infants or children under two, are less | 


be resorted to in desperate cases. Half a table-spoonful 
of copperas, daily, is another prescription. But, as a gen- 
eral thing, Mr. Allen thinks, when the case is severe, a 
cure is hardly to be expected, and if the animal is in toler- 
able order, the knife is the best resort. 


The Hlessian Fly--Ohio Wheat Crop. 

In examining the reports made to the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, we find from almost every county, com- 
plaint is made of the injury done to the wheat crop last 
year by the Hessian Fly. Many of the counties also 
state that the crop now on the ground, suffered severely 
from this cause the past fall. This evil is of such magni- 
tude, and affects so vitally one of the staple products of 
our farmers, that it is a subject of the greatest interest 
among a large portion of cur readers; and we shall not 
fail to give all the information respecting it in our power. 
The extracts from Dr. Fitch’s essay, contained in our pa- 
per of Dec. 15th, is the most full and practical of any 
treatise that has yet appeared on this subject. It will be 
remembered that one of the preventives inost strongly 
commended by Dr. F., is, better soil and tillage for the 
wheat crop. Of the same import is the following article, 
which we find in the Michigan Farmer. In our next we 
shall speak of the history and transformations of this in- 
sect, noticing the theory entertained by some, that the nit 
or egg of the fly is deposited on and sown with the grain. 
Will the editor of the Germantown Telegraph give us the 
authority upon which he quotes the opinion of Dr. Har- 
ris in reference to this question? 

From the Michigan Farmer. 
Tue Hessian Fry—Its Ravaces. 
Facts and Reasonings for Consideration. 

In recently traversing the county of Oakland, we every 
where discovered traces of the ravages of this insect, the 
subtle enemy of the wheat crop. In most of the early 
sown fields, especially, the marks of its depredations were 
clearly visible, and in many of them the crop appeared to 
be destroyed beyond hope of recovery. 

The farmers of Oakland, suffered the loss of their last 
year’s crop, to a great extent, from the same cause, and 
as they look forward with serious apprehension to a re- 
currence of the calamity another season, many of them, 
are greatly discouraged, and the inquiry goes round, 
“What shall we do? What can we do?’ ‘The general 
conclusion is, that nothing can be done, and that the far- 


| mer may as well set his heart at rest on the subject. 


“For more than seventy years,’’ says one, ‘‘has the insect 
preyed upon the wheat crops of the land and no remedy 
has been found, and it is preposterous to suppose, that 
we, at this late day, shall discover one.’ ‘The insect,” 
says another, “is so nearly of the same nature with the 
plant on which it feeds, that you cannot destroy the one 
without destroying the other.” 

But there are intelligent and enterprising farmers in 


. that county who do not thus fold their arms in despair. 


Doctor Wilson, of West Bloomfield, a very scientitic 
farmer, (as well as skilful physician,) informed us, that 
he sowed plaster on a field of wheat which had turned 
yellow, and appeared to be dying, apparently from the 
ravages of the insect, and the consequence was, that it 
revived at once, changed color, and grew vigorously. A 
heavy crop crowned the experiment. Landsandy. Mr. 
Cruice, an intelligent gentleman from Ireland, who has a 
delightful location upon the margin of Orchard Lake, 
made a similar experiment. His wheat, he remarked, 
when the plaster was applied, presented quite as hopeless 
a prospect of a crop as that of his neighbors which they 
plowed up. He had a yield of ten bushels to the acre. 
Had the plaster been seasonably applied, he would proba- 
bly have had a fullcrop. Both these experiments, as we 
understand the matter, were made upon the last crop. 
The year previous Mr. Cruice had a field of wheat which 
exhibited similar symptoms of decline, and appeared to be 
in a dying state. He sowed two barrels of plaster on 
twelve acres out of fifteen. The part plastered grew as- 
tonishingly, and the fifteen acres produced a yield of 33.) 
bushels, making an average of twenty-two bushels to the 
acre, the part plastered yielding about twice as much per 
acre as the part left unplastered. In both the last men- 
tioned cases the land was rather sandy. 

Another farmer said to us, that he believed he had at 
last found a remedy for the insect, as his wheat though 
sown early, had entirely escaped its ravages, while that of 
his neighburs around him, was apparently destroyed. — 
The secret of his exemption, as he supposed, was, that he 
had sown his wheat upon turf land. 

A general fact, which every where obtruded itself upon 
the observation was, the lighter the soil the more devast- 
ating were the ravages of the destroyer. It is true, that 
in some portions of the county, naturally of superior fer- 
tility, the insect has made fearful inroads upon the wheat 
crop. But they are portions which have been under cul- 


tivation for a series of years, and have been continually, 
though imperceptibly it may be, undergoing a process of 
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deterioration, so that doubtless certain ingredients of the 


soil, which are essential to the healthful growth of the | 
plant, have been so far exhausted as no longer to retain 


their due proportions. 


It is acommon remark among farmers, that the first | 


crop of wheat, well put in, upon a soil naturally fertile, 
is in little danger from insects. They may invade it, and 
frequently do, but we have yet to learn the instance, in 
which they have materially injured it. There may be, 
and doubtless are, soils originally light, and even those 
which are naturally fertile, but badly prepared, on which 
the first crop even, would not be secure. 


And w iat is the conclusion to which we are conducted, | 


in the light of these facts? Can it be mistaken? We 
would not rely, with overweening confidence, upon a 
single isolated fact, sustained by a single experiment, per- 


haps imperfectly made, and under circumstances which, | 


from their peculiarity, prove nothing as to the practica- 
bility of its universal application. But when there are 
different classes of facts, well ascertained, and general in 
their application, all pointing to the same conclusion, then 
we may speak in more decided tones. 
discard a conclusion, merely because some one or more of 
the facts adduced in its support, are proved to be ground- 
less, provided there are other facts well attested, and un- 
invalidated, sufficient, of themselves, to establish it. 
What then, we ask again, is the conclusion to be ar- 
rived at, from a careful consideration of the above facts? 
Is it not—and is there any escape from the inference— 
that the disasters to the wheat crop from this cause, are 
to be ascribed mainly to bad husbandry? 
to account for the effect of plaster, in the cases mention- 
ed above, if not upon the principle, that the soil was de- 
ficient in certain qualities necessary to sustain the plant 
and make it insect-proof, and that this deficiency was sup- 
plied by the apptication of plaster? And does not the 
favored exemption of wheat sown upon turf land, in the 


instance above mentioned, seem to show, that the soil, | 


having enjoyed an opportunity to replenish its resources, | 
had regained its deficient qualities, in due proportion? | 
And if it be a general fact that the wheat crop is exposed | 
to injury from this cause in proportion to the lightness or 
exhaustion of the soil, while upon the original, virgin soil 
of the country, of good quality, it is endued with a consti- 
tutienal vigor which secures it against material injury, 
then does it not follow, that the true remedy for the evil, 
is to be sought in the improvement of the soii—in bringing 
it up to the standard of healthy production, established by 
the great author of nature? 

Nor is there any thing in the history of this insect to 
impair the validity of our argument—but on the other 
hand, our position gathers strength from this very quar- 
ter. A communication published in Carey’s Museum, 


dated, Hunterdon, New Jersey, January Ist, 1787, pro- | 


poses as a remedy, “sowing on rich land.’ Another 
communication appeared in the same publication, dated, 
Prospect Hill, Delaware, June 12, 1792, which states, that 
the wheat crop in that region, had been entirely destroy- 
ed, “except what was growing upon a rich soil. And Dr. 
Fitch, in his celebrated essay upon the Hessian Fly, pub- 
lished a few months since, and with which the readers of 
the Farmer, have been made acquainted, [O. Cult., Dec. 
15, 1847,] remarks, that “a striking contrast may often 
be perceived in different parts of the same field, the sum- 
mits of knolls and ridges, situations where the soil is most 
meagre almost invariably showing the greatest amount of 
damage, whilst the intervening hollows, to which fertiliz- 
ing matters are washed from the surrounding acclivities, 
sustain a comparatively slight, if at all sensible injury ; 
yet, he continues, the latter situations are the very ones, 
which insects of this family are known to be most prone 
to frequent, being more low, shady, and damp!! 
that “the farmers themselves, in districts where the fly 
has prevailed, have all learned from experience, that it is 
only upon fertile lands, that it will do to sow their wheat.”’ 

Is it not sufficiently manifest, then, that the farmer 
would find an almost certain remedy for this evil in the 
improvement of the soil—and that by neglecting to im- 
prove his light lands, and suffering those which were 
originally fertile, to ran down he is effectually preparing 
the way for the destruction of his hopes—to say nothing 


of the bad policy of such management, even if such a! 


consequence were not to be apprehended? 

This consequence, however, would seem to be the pen- 
alty affixed to the over-tasking rapacity of man. And 
happy will it be for our farmers, if they are thus scourged 
into a better system of husbandry. ‘Then will the les- 
sons which they have been so slow to learn, be turned 
to profitable account, and the very cause which threat- 
ened the destruction of their hopes, be made available to 


their permanent prosperity, and thus will their dear- | 


bought experience be made to yield them a golden har- 
vest. 


Do you say, that all this looks well—excellent—and | 
that you will speedily set yourself to the task of reform, | 
but that you despair of living to see it accomplished, un- | 


less you can have present relief? But do you not see, 
that the facts adduced, while they go to establish the 
above position, place within your reach at the same time, 
the very relief you ask? The lighter soils on which the 
wheat crop is most liable to injury from this cause, are 
- very ones on which plaster produces its happiest ef- 
ect.s 
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Nor are we to| 


How are we} 


19 


A 
| 


found to be, to a considerable degree, efficacious, in avert- 
ing the calamity, provided it be applied in a moist time, 
and the season which follows be not excessively dry, re- 
| quiring as it does 4 0 parts of rain-water to one of its 
own weight for solution. Its beneficial effects extend to 
all kinds of soils, except stiff clays, anc even to those if 
applied in conjunction with lime. 


Western Reserve Productions---Cheese & Pork. 


serve Chronicle, in substance, as follows: “Mr. Archi- 
bald Green, of Bloomfield, Trumbull county, O., made 
the past season from 14 cows, 7000 Ibs. of cheese, and 30) 
|lbs butter, without any extra feeding—and lately killed 
| a hog, 29 months old, which weighed when dressed, 610 
| Ibs.” Much larger stories might be told with truth, of 
the doings in “Cheesedom,”’ but I send you this asa fair 
| average of the cheese making business where none but 
| good cows are kept, and those properly attended to. 


A. B. 


Hocs in Meptna County.—Col. Samuel Kenyon, of 
Hamilton’s Corners, delivered to Hiram Bronson, of Me- 
dina, three hogs, weighing 440, 452, 612 pounds; total 
| 1,5 '4; also two pigs [age not stated,] weighing 260, 322 
| pounds; total 582; grand total 2,086 pounds. 


} 


The above swine all came from one sow, which has | 


| tims of their premeditated and savage barbarity. 


brought 79 pigs, is still living, and will probably add 10 
| or 12 more to this number this spring. Who beats this 
| heat?—Medina Dem. Whig. 


Portage County.—Mnr. Joun W uirtesey, of this town, 
butchered four pigs a few days since, nine months and 
twenty days old, which weighed, thirty-six hours after 
| being killed, as follows: 270, 2664, 253, and 251; making 
in all 10403 pounds. We think this is decidedly Pigish, 
and will be hard to beat.—O. Siar, ( Ravenna.) 

Supply of Cattie at Philadelphia. 


| 


Mr. Barenam:—I lately noticed in the Western Re- | 


Sec. 3, same article, which says “ schools and the means 
of instruction shall forever be encouraged,’’ and upon 
| which all our school laws are bassed. Will any say that 
,a false construction is herein put upon the section first 
|referredto? Let them show that it ts warrantable, when 
| the blackness of darkness obscures all things from human 
| vission. 
“In the dead of the night, when with labor oppress’d, 
All mortals enjoy the calm blessings of rest ; 
W hen nought but the torrent is heard from the bill, 
And nought but the nightingale’s song in the grove,” 
| when all nature is wrapt in profound repose, when Mor- 
| pheus reigus triumphant o’er the bones and (sinners) sin- 
|ews of creation, and the fleecy tenants of a thousand 
| hills, quietly slumber, chewing the cud of forgetfulness 
|in fancied security, and perhaps enjoying sweet dreams 
| of future generations of lambkins, 

« As yet unborn and unbegotten 

Tillthey have long been dead and rotten, 

Grazing in that * transporting scene, 

Where fields stand drest in livinggréen, ” 
| say let them show that it is warrantable for any vile 
| dastardly dog or dogs, individually or collectively, to 
| steal forth assassin-like and with malice aforethought, 
| disturb all this harmony of the universe—this silent mu- 
sic of the terrestrial spheres, by seizing, worrying, kill- 
ing and destroying, the innocent and unsuspecting vic- 


No, sirs, it would be a most outrageous and untwarran- 


| table seizure, and one from which we may of right legit- 


| imately claim protection under the constitution. 
| 3. The principle of protection is recognized by exis- 
| ting laws. A law has long been in force offering a boun- 
| ty for wolf scalps, and in virtue of which, all the people 
of the state have contributed to pay bounties for the ben- 
efit (practically) of a small part of the state, w hen, du- 
| ring the whole time, it is probably no exaggeration to 
jsay, that there were ten-fold more sheep killed by dogs 
| than by wolves. 


The following isa carefully prepared statement of the| Merchants have long been protected by law, from com- 
amount of live stock received monthly at the Philadel- | petition by “ hawkers and pedlars.’ 


He adds, | 


As a temporary expedient, it will undoubtedl7 be! The languoge is imperative. 


phia cattle market, during the year ending the 30th of 





| December, 1847, inclusive—to which we have added the 

| total supply in several previous years: 

Reeves. Cows and Calves. Sheep. Swine 
January, 3620 959 19 0 38 0 
February, 365.) 900 1450 = 4150 

| March, 4.0 1070 1425 4530 

| April, 4590 1570 2599 5190 

| May, 4240 1080 3280 3740 
June, 5570 112) 4030 5350 
July, 4070 1040 3970 4890 

| August, 4100 970 3600 5560 

| September, 4120 1060 334) 537) 
October, 4560 890 3620 5190 
November, 4280 1140 3579 4860 

| December, 4450 120) 364) 4599 

Total in 1847, 51,550 12,990 36,420 57,130 
same time 1846, 54,98) 12,210 29,70.) 77,350 

i. “© 1845, 49,29) 9,68) 52,710 77,039 

; «6 ‘ss 1844, 44,360 22,112 24,754 75,242 

| « « 1843, 37,420 15,121 22,490 80,48) 

} 66 “ 1842, 34,293 13,270 21,264 79,559 

6s “ 1841, 29,657 10,863 26,630 68,895 


Pa. Inquirer. 


Memorial to the Ohio 
IN REGARD TO THE PROTECTION OF 


Legisiature. 
SHEEP AGAINST THE 
RAVAGES OF Dogs. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The following remarks were respectfully submitted to 
the consideration of the General Assembly of Ohio, in 
connexion with and accompanying a petition for “some 


aw for the protection of sheep from destruction by 
dogs,*’ comprising a few of the reasons why the prayer 
of the said petition should be granted :— 


” 


1. The agricultural interest demand it. It will proba- 
bly be generally conceded that the agricultural interest 
is at least as important as any interest in the State; and 
that wool-growing has become a very important branch 
thereof; and that the 236,00) dogs kept in the state, 
render it absolutely the most unsafe and precarious of all 
honest pursuits. ‘The number of dogs, herein stated, is 
not arrived at by mere conjecture ; but is the result of 
what is believed to be a well grounded estimate, but is 
probably considerably below the true number. As a 
| proof of the popularity of the measure asked for, and 
that the agricultural interest demands it, permit me to 

state, that the annexed petition, has been circulated only 
| a few hours, in the country, in which time it was presen- 
| ted to thirty-eight persons only, all of them agricultu- 
ralists but five, and ull of whom readily signed the same, 
excepting three, and only one of those three objected to 
| the measure ; and that one is propagating dogs for sale. 
| 2. The agricultural interest, it is believed, may of right 
claim the protection asked, by virtue of the constitution 
of the state of Ohio, Art. VIII. Sec. 5. which expressly 
|and directly declares, “That the people shall be secure 
in their possessions, from unwarrantable seizures,’ &c. 
Equally as much so as in 


The medical profession was formerly protected by law. 
Lawyers have long been and still are protected by law:— 
| not perhaps especially so against dogs and wolves, but 
| they are protected from the honest and just competition 
|of their fellow men. ‘Tell it not in Mount Vernon !— 
|publish it not in the streets of Columbus !—that the 
| foxes claimed and obtained protection against the geese ! 
| Instead of “ all the courts being open” according to the 
|tenor of the 7th section of the article aforesaid, so that 
| all persons may have “right and justice administered 
| without denial or delay, *’ our courts are literally hedged 
|in by lawyers, so that no person can have access to them, 
|except through the medium of those who have been bap- 
tized in the sublime mysteries and iniquities of the legal 
profession ; and all possible means of procrastination are 
| resorted to. Shall the uninitiated be permitted, at their 
| option, to make their own declaration, adduce their tes- 
|timony and plead their own cause? No! doctrine too 
| monstrous !—competition not to be tolerated ! 
| Previous legislatures have been literally inundated 
| with petitions for a tar on dogs, both in prose ane in 
| verse. Yes even the aid of the muses, from the Peaked 
| Pointed Pinnacle of Pierian Parnassus, hath been invoked 
|and vouchsafed! And what has been the result? Why, 
|to be sure,a tax on sheep!—which no one asked for! 
| And what was the consequence? The consequence was, 
| that few petitions for a dog-tax were presented last win- 
|ter, for fear of a duplicate tax on sheep! Such may be 
|the result of our present effort. We trust not. We 
| trust that the eyes and ears of the present General As- 
| sembly. are alike open to the interests and appeals of 
| their great agricultural constituency. For even legisla- 
| tive bedies do sometimes become aroused, 
W hen those who “ have whispered, whisper no longer, 
But tell them in thundertones sterner and stronger.” 


| A tax on sheep, were they adequately protected, would 
| be reasonable and just. But without such protection, it 
|is monstrous injustice. This, therefore, ought to be 
| granted, or that abolished. To place dogs on the grand 
llist of taxable property, when their true value, is, in 
| general, so much less than nothing, would be useless and 
jevasive. We therefore respectfully ask, that your hon- 
| orable body will in your wisdom devise some measure 
that shall afford to the great and increasing wool-grow- 
ling interest of our state,such protection from dogs, as 
shall be both acequate and immediate. And for the long 
continuance and unmolested enjoyment of the benign 
influence of your wise legislation, as in duty to our- 
selves bound, we will ever pray. 
Most Respectfully, 
3. S. S. Rouse, and others. 

Knox Co., O., Jan. 1848. 


Propuctive ArrLe Tree.—In the spring of 1834 I set 
out a young apple tree of the Blair or Milam variety, and 
in the fall of 1846, twelve years from the time of trans- 
planting, I picked from it, and measured thirty-five bush- 
|els of apples. Now if any of thy readers in Ohio, or else- 
| where, have had a greater yield from a tree of the same 
| age, I should like to know it. 





| Joun Lewis. 
Berlin Tp., Knox county O., 1848. 
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More Signs of Progress. 
ConTemPLatep Formation or County AGRICULTURAL 
SOcIETIES. 

Belmont County.—At a meeting of the Warren Town- 
ship Farmers’ Club, in Belmont county, on the &th ult., 
the following resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That we propose to the Farmers of this coun- 
ty the holding of a public meeting, preparatory, or intro- 
ductory to the organization of a County Aricultural So- 
ciety. ; 

And we would respectfully suggest that said meeting 
be held at the court house in St. Clairsville, on the Sixth 
day (Friday) the 4th of next month, (February,) at the 
hour of 1 o’clock P. M. 

Resolved, That the president appoint two members to 
attend the proposed meeting as delegates from this club. 
(Asa Thomas and J. T. Scholfield were named by the 
president. ) 

Morcan County.—At a meeting of the citizens of Mor- 
gan county, held pursuant to notice, at Pennsville, on 
the first day of Jan., 1848, it was resolved that a county 
Agricultural Society be organized in accordance with the 
“Law for the encouragement of Agriculture.’? A con- 
stitution was adopted, and over thirty signatures obtained; 


%” 


but in order that the citizens of the whole county may 
participate in forming the society, it was determined to 
postpone the complete organization thereof until the next 
meeting, at which a general attendance is solicited. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned to meet at the court 
house in McConnelisville, on the 3d day of February, at 
10 o’clock A. M. 

Xenia Tr. Farmers’ Crus, (Greene Co.)—In addition 
to the county Society, a township club has recently been 
organized in Greene county, by a number of farmers of 
Xenia township. This is called Agricultural Club No. 1. 
Its object is the advancement of its members in practical 
and scientific agricultural knowledge, and the introduc- 


tion of improved farm stock. And deeming knowledge 


an essential requisite of such an association, the first ob- 
ject of the members has been to commence the formation 
of a library of standard Agricultural books, and to en- 
courage the circulation of Agricultural papers among the 
members. 
The officers of the club are: 

Wwa> H. Butt, President. 

D. Laueueap, Vice President. 

J. C. Gatioway, Rec. Secretary. 

W. D. Howent, Cor. Secretary. 

D. M. Hyte, Treasurer. 


Musxincum County.-—Pursuant to notice, a meeting of 
persons favorable to the formation of a County Agricul- 
tural Society, was held at the Eagle Hotel, Zanesville, on 
Friday, January 2lst. Cornevius Sprincer, of Spring- 
field township, was called to the Chair, and Urtau Parke, 
of Zanesville, appointed Secretary. 

After some discussion, in which it was stated that the 
members of the Union township Agricultural Society de- 
sire to merge that association in a county society, the 
reading of the law, “For the Encouragement of Agricul- 
ture,’ passed February 28th, 1846, and of the “Rules 
and Regulations,’’ adopted by the State Board of Agri- 
culture, under said law, for the “Organization and Man- 
agement of County and District Societies,” having been 
called for by the Chairman, they were read by the Secre- 
tary. 

On motion, it was, after some discussion, 

Resolved, That this meeting adopt the said Rules and 
Regulations, and proceed now to organize an Agricultur- 
al Society, by the election of the requisite officers, to serve 
until the next meeling. 

On motion, Josern Lone, Urntan Parke, G. W. Gin- 
Bons, Levi Harriey, and M. Gixvespir, were appointed 
acommittee to nominate officers. The committee having 
reported the following as suitable persons to fill said offi- 
ces, they were elected unanimously: C. Sprincer, of 
Springfield township, President; G. W. Grppons, of 
Wayne, Vice President; J. L. Cox, of Zanesville, Treas- 
urer; R. I. Peacu, of Wayne, Secretary; J. Finpuey, of 
Union, I. Ditton, of Falls, S. Ropman, of Hopewell, Jas. 
Joun, of Madison, and Cates Hat, of Blue Rock, Man- 
agers. The whole constituting a Board of Directors. 

On motion, a committee of three was appointed to pre- 
pare a constitution and by-laws to be reported at the next 
meeting of the Society. R. P. Robinson, of Washing- 
ton, G. W. Ginsons, of Wayne, and Urian Parke, of 
of Zanesville, were appointed seid committee. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the Directors be requested to appoint 
committees of Vigilance in the several townships, who 
shall be desired to use their influence to secure a full at- 
tendance at the next meeting of this society, and to for- 
ward the interests and promote the success of the society 
generally. 








On motion, 

Resolved, That the members of this society pledge 
themselves individually to use their influence to promote 
its success. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the President be requested to address 
through the public press, a circular to the citizens of 
Muskingum county, on the importance of Agricultural 
Associations, and the advantages resulting from thei. 
And that he invite their attendance at our next meeting, 
as well as their aid in building up and sustaining a per- 
manent Agricultural Society in Muskingum county. 

On motion, 

Adjourned to meet again as a Society in the Senate 
chamber at Zanesville, on the first Friday in April, at 10 
o’clock A. M.—Zanesville Gaz. 
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Rerort or tHE Onto Fruir Convention.—This work 
is now completed, and copies have been forwarded to all 
who subscribed for it. It is a handsome pamphlet of 46 
pages, with printed cover—price 25 cents. The postage 
on it is only 3 cents—payments can be easily transmitted 
by letter. 


Srare Frurr Commirrre.—(See names on page 22.) 
It is to be hoped that all the members of the committee 
will consent to attend to the duties designated for them 
the coming summer, provided it should prove a good fruit 
season—then we shall have a convention next fall that 
will be worth going the length of the State to attend, and 
will prove immensely useful. 





Peacu Pups Kitvep.—It is found that nearly all the 
blossom buds of peach trees in this vicinity were killed 
by the severe cold of the early part of last month. We 
presume the same will be found to be the case through- 
out most of the southern and western parts of the State, 
and perhaps in other States; as it is a general rule, we 
believe, that peach buds are killed, except in sheltered sit- 
uations, whenever the cold reaches 10 or 15 degrees be- 
low zero. 


Twenty Mites or Hevce!—Mr. Wm. Neff, in a letter 
in this paper, states that he has plants enough of the Os- 
age Orange, from seeds of last springs sowing, to plant 
about twenty miles of hedge! We presume this is design- 
ed for his lands in Illinois; as his grounds at Yellow 


Springs, in this State, we believe are already mostly sur- | 


rounded with this kind of hedge. 


Mr. Arry Acricutturat Institute.—We are pleased 
to learn that this institution is still likely to go into ope- 
ration. The last number of the American Journal of 
Agriculture and Science, contains a notice that Mr. Wil- 
kinson, of the Dutchess Agricultural Institute, N. York, 
has rented the college buildings of Mr. Gowan, at Mt. 
Airy, and will open at the latter place on the Ist of April 
next. 


Garpeninc.—We shall commence giving timely hints 
on gardening in our next number. The remarks on the 
culture of cauliflowers, sent us by a friend, are better 
adapted to the climate of England than this country. 
We have most of the books that have been published re- 
lating to such matters; and if our correspondents wish us 
to publish extracts they need only to refer to them. 


“A Great Baroain.’’—We invite attention to the ad- 
vertisement under this head on our last page. Mr. Burr’s 
garden has become justly celebrated for the excellence of 
its strawberries and other fruit, and in good hands it may 
be made highly profitable. We regret that bad health 





has induced Mr. Burr to contemplate moving to the east, 
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Tue Hessian Fity.—Further remarks on this scourge 
of the wheat farmer, including some extracts from the 
2d annual report of the State Board of Agriculture, will 
be given in our next. 


Srxeps.—Osage Orange and other kinds will be on hand 
at the office of this paper by the 8th or 10th inst.—in time 
for the return of members of the Legislature. 


Sourn Down Sueer.— Mr. George Smith, of Vienna 
Cross Roads, Clark county, wishes to procure a pure 
South Down buck, to cross with his flock of that variety. 
He has also of that breed for sale. 


N. Y. Srare Farr ar Burrato.—The Buffalo Com- 
mercial says: ‘It has been decided by the State Agricul- 
tural Society that the next annual Fair shall be held here. 
The magnitude of the exhibitions is well known to those 
who have attended them in previous years. We presume 
that a list of premiums has been instituted in which stock 
and implements from the western States and Canada will 
be allowed to compete. Such at least was the unanimous 
wish of the representatives from this part of the State; 
and its manifest policy, as a measure calculated to in- 
crease the attractiveness of the exhibition, cannot be dis- 
puted.’? Good—Ouro will be well represented there! 





$150 Lost by not Reading the O. Cultivator. 


One of our subscribers in Butler county, of this State, 
on sending us a list of new subscribers, writes as follows: 


“Two years ago, I requested an old farmer, one of my 
neighbors, to join me subscribing anew for the Ohio Cul- 
tivator. He had taken it one year, and said he was well 
pleased with the spirit with which it was conducted, ac- 
knowledging that one idea derived from it was worth a 
dollar to him, still he did not think he could learn any 
thing more from an agricultural paper, so he declined re 
newing his subscription. 

“In July of that year, you published a chapter or two 
on ‘‘Neurotomy,”’ exposing it as a dangerous imposition, 
and cautioning your readers against itinerant practitioners 
of the humbug. Some time after the circulation of that 
number, this same individual paid a traveling scamp five 
dollars for performing the operation of Neurotomy on 
his horse, aud persuaded his son todo the same. The 
consequence was both horses were ruined! Here was 
ten dollars in cash, and two horses worth one hundred 
and fifty dollars, all lost, besides the vexation of mind and 
consequent injury done to my neighbors—all attributable 
to the sad mistake of supposing that nothing could be 
learned from an agricultural paper.”’ 

Another Picture.—A subscriber in Morgan county, on 
remitting subscriptions from a dark corner of the county, 
says: “I regret that I cannot send a larger list—but per- 
haps another year will work a favorable change. Most 
of our farmers have purchased their new Almanacs, and 
these tell them when the moon changes, which is all they 
need to know to guide them in their farming operations, 
W hy, give six shillings or a dollar for a paper that would 
require them to think, and thus disturb the duck pond of 
their mind?” 





Hvron County.—Our subscription list in this county 
has been considerably increased of late, and a recent let- 
ter from Norwalk informs us that another effort will be 
made the coming season to form a County Agricultural 
Society, and it is believed the attempt will be successful. 


The Mustard Seed Crop. 

We have heard of but few persons who have continued 
the cultivation of mustard seed in this State since the re- 
duction of the price of seed occasioned by its importation 
free of duty under the recent tariff. Those who under- 
stand the business and have suitable land, however, we 
believe still find the crop a profitable one in ordinary sea- 
sons, and we presume they will continue the business. 

We have just received a letter from Messrs. C. J. Feiu 
& Brorner, the extensive mustard manufacturers of 
Philadelphia, of which the following in an extract: 

“No paper is more welcome to us than the Ohio Culti- 
vator, although we have had nothing to say about mus- 
tard seed in it of late. Our purchases of seed, of Ameri- 
can growth, have increased the past two years; and not- 
withstanding the price continues low, we hope that the 
enterprising farmers of Ohio continue to find it a profit- 
able crop. The price of seed this year has been five to six 
cents per pound—though cnly ene crop reached the latter 
nark. We have just settled for 74 bushels, by N. York, 
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at four and a half cents—owing to its being sent to the High Prices of Timothy Seed--Why do not the 
wrong market.” [It should always be sent direct to Farmers raise it! 
Philadelphia. } _ The price of good clean timothy seed at the present 
At Cincinnati, Mr. Robert Saville, at his mustard man- time in the Cincinnati market, is ‘tree dollars per bushel; 
ufactory on Western Row, continues to purchase seed, | and in most parts of the State it is worth $2,50 and up- 
we believe, at about $2,50 per bushel, or 44 to 5 cts. per wards. The price has been gradually advancing for al 
pound. number of years past; and our object in calling the atten- | 
We have not had particular information in regard to | tion of our readers to the subject, is to suggest the inqui- | 
the success of the mustard crop the past season. Will | 'Y» why is it that a larger number of our farmers do not 
some person write us about it? | engage in the business of growing Timothy seed? We 
- are quite sure that at present prices, or near these prices, 
the crop can be made more profitable than any of the or- 
dinary farm crops of this country. We are not practic- 











Inquiries and Answers. 

Corn AND Cos Grinper—(C. A., Monroe county.)—Is 
cnticledhed, to ton tak be ete » veto pe ally familiar with the process of raising Timothy seed, 
and is it manufactured at Zanesville? but know it is not difficult nor very laborious. Willsome 

A.—Quite a number of the machines have been sold | f our readers in Ohio give us their views or experience 
by Messrs. Gills & McCune, of this city, during the past | on the subject? 
year, and we believe they give general satisfaction. We 
have been told that some improvement had been, or was 
to be made in it, but no particular information has been | 
furnished us on that point. We cannot say whether the | 
machine is manufactured at Zanesville or not. We be- 
lieve they are made at Brownsville, 14 miles this side.— 
We know nothing about the sale of the Rights. 


Seep Wueat.—W here can I obtain some Etrurian and 
white flint wheat, for seed? 


The following is from the report on premium crops in 
| the last years’ volume of Transactions of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society: 

Ratsine one Acre or Timotuy Srep.—The soil was a 
clay loam, sowed last year to spring wheat, in the month 
of Feb., and half bushel of good clean timothy seed, and 
the grass seed dragged in with the wheat. In the spring 
of this year the ground was rolled, and the grass was 
cradled the first of August. It was laid on the ground 
two or three days, bound up and put in the barn for 








A.—Mr. Samuel Keener, of Urbana, Champaign Co., threshing. Expenses. 
has the Etrurian; and Mr. Robt. Neil or Samuel Medary, Half bushel seed, at 20s., ........cceccccccecce $1 25 
of Columbus, the other. Supplies for seed next season | Cradling, ..........+seeeseeececeeeees édennii 75 
can be obtained of these gentlemen. Pe er ee ees 1 00 
Frvir Trees—(P. W., Harrison county.) —I observe ee on eo se eeeeee " 2:6 Ai we wate due eine e 2 2 
notices of very large peaches in your paper; also several areshing and cleaning seed,........++++.-+++. 2% 
new kinds of cherries—one of these called German May , 
Duke—please inform me if any trees of these kinds can Prod teal $8 05 
be had at Columbus fit for planting, and at what price? roduct and value. 
A.—We have plenty of peach trees of the very largest By 8 bushels 13 quarts seed, 20s., per bushel,. .. .$16 79 
ee z . | Hay after seed was threshed,............eee0.. 2 00 
varieties; price 25 cents each. Mr. John Burr, of this 
city, has the cherries, though not a large supply—price $18 79 
50 cents each. Orders sent to us (enclosing pay,) will | Expenses, .......-..0ee cece eee eee eeeee cseee 80 
be attended to in the spring. We cannot furnish grafts | ,, as 
; pte ; : NaS kwh 4s coandut Sh eede ack enunseneiadwee $1lU 74 
of choice varieties of fruit—not having any trees of suffi- 


cient size as yet to cut from. 

Arrptes—(W. P., Ashland Co.\—Did not J. J. Thomas» 
in his “Fruit Culturist,”’ p. 189, make a mistake in call- 
ing the Romanite apple the same as Rambo? 

A.—Yes. The Romanite 1s ealled Carthouse or Gilpin 
in that and other books, (p. 182.) 


MicGNonetre For Bees—(S. P. of Pennsylvania.)—In 


The Osage Orange for Hedges. 

Mr. J. Zimmer, of Montgomery county, in a private 
letter to us, expresses some apprehensions that the Osage 
Orange will prove of too large and rapid a growth for du- 
rable live hedges; and that persons may eventually be dis- 
appointed with it, and cast blame upon those who have 
some eastern paper I have sven sweet mignonette highly been instrumental in persuading them to plant hedges of 
recommended for sowing for bee pastures, and having a | of it. At the same time he feels sufficient confidence in 
number of swarms of bees I should like to try it. Can it himself to try an experiment; having the past season 
you inform me where I can obtain the seed and the prob- | sowed three pints of the seed and raised from it about 


able cost? Also state if you know whether any advan- | 
tage would be derived from it. 


A.—We have seen the mignonette recommended to be | Mr. Z. has read what hes said in this 
sown for bees, and we know that bees are fond of it, but | P"P°" by Mr. Geaen and others on this eubject tho past 
we have never seen it grown for this purpose. The ex- | year; but having seen two or three of the trees of several 
periment is worth trial, though it will be somewhat ex- years’ growth, he is a little apprehensive they are inclined 
pensive at first, owing to the high prices of seed. It can | to form too large a tree, and if kept within close bounds 
be procured at the seed stores in the large eastern cities— by frequent trimaning, they wa after a fow years begin 
price $3 to $4 per pound. "You should have paid your to die out, as the honey locust is found to do, when tried 
postage for hedges. 

McCormick’s Rearrr—(J. P. Jr.. Trumbull county.) > 
—Neither this nor any other reaping machine will work hension; but, as we have before stated, we have strong 
to advantage on land that has many “stumps or gullies.” | confidence that such result will not be experienced—so 





8,900 plants, which he designs setting in hedge row the 
coming spring. 








We admit there is some ‘little ground for this peed 








It is only on clear smooth fields that such machines can be | ae "= yen (tee nageaa age hadi * . < ree 
used with much advantage. We will attend to the sug- | Spring: The hedges already existing of this plant, are, | 
gestion about cheese making. | it is true, not more than seven or eight years old—which 
Tarevera WuEat—(G. S., Clark county.)—This very may be called young—but this we believe is at least twice 
handsome variety of English wheat, we saw repeatedly |** old as any locust hedge becz.me before the plants began 
tried in western New York six to eight years ago; but it | to fail; and yet no signs of decay, or even of disease have 
was found too tender to withstand the winters of this | *PPe#red in any of the Osage Orange hedges. 
country. When sown as spring wheat it did not ripen in We are only desiroes that our readers should under- 
time to escape the rust. We know very little about the stand the facts in the eats and we do not hold ourself re- 
varieties of spring wheat raised in Ohio. Will some sponsible for any failure or disappointment that may oc- 


better than 1 foot, on account of giving them more room, 





and that the system of heading down, will answer a better 


purpose, provided it is done annually, than plashing. In 
heading down, care must be taken to intertwine the 
lower branches near the ground, in order to make it close, 
adding each season until high enough, after which kept 
within bounds of course. 

“The reason I presume to aavance this suggestion is 


| merely on account of the rapid growth of this plant or 


tree. Inrelation to the English thorn, experience no 
doubt proves, that plashing is best for that. The system 
of which I speak, would present a line of strong perpen- 
dicular posts, as it were, intertwined with branches thro’ 
which no intruder might presume to pass.” 


Letter from Wm. Neff, Esq., on Sowing Osage 
Orange Seed. 


Mr. Batrenam:—lIn reply to your inquiry whether the 
Osage Orange [Maclura] seed that I exposed to the frost 
last year, grew, I would state that I believe every seed 
grew. I procured about twenty quarts, mixed them with 
about as much sand as seed, in small boxes, and put them 
on the top of my house through the month of February; 
and in the spring had it sent to my farm and planted in 
nursery. From which I suppose [ have plants enough to 
make nearly twenty miles of fencing. 

I bought at the same time two barrels of the fruit, from 
which | took the seed in the spring, and planted, but they 
came up very sparingly, not more, I suppose, than one 
in thirty. 

I have seed now in course of freezing taken from fruit, 
grown on hedge row of my own planting, and which I 
believe is perfect and will grow! 

Some of your readers are slow to believe the advantage 
of this plant to the agriculturist, and are ever disposed 
to scribble about that they know but little, apparently to 
deprive others of its benefit. 

I have now about twenty quarts freezing to plant in 
the spring—thus you will perceive that I am practicing 
what I would teach. Yours sincerely, 

Ww. Nerr. 

Cincinnati, O , Jan. 25, 1848. 





Profits of Farming. 

Messrs Epirors,—I have been mucii interested with 
various papers that have appeared from time to time in 
the Cultivator, on the profits of farming; but in my 
opinion, some of the writers have taken a wrong view of 
the subject—making the profits of farming to resolve 
itself into a mere question of dollars and cents; than 
which, nothing can be more foreign to the object, or less 
satisfactory to the reflecting mind. But, as example 
teaches before precept, here are the reflections of a man, 
an adjoining neighbour, who two years ago left a lucra- 
tive business in Philadelphia, aud bought the farm upon 
which he now resides, for the sole purpose of making a 
profit, and in which he has succeeded beyond his hope, 
and equal to his most ardent desire. 

To the question, whether he did not find the profits of 
farming few and small, when compared with those of 
trade ? he answered, ‘ Quite to the contrary ; I have al- 
ready realized far more than the most I had dared to con- 
template, and am, at the end of two years, richer than I 


trade. It is true, I made more dollars and cents in trade 
than I now do, but that is dross, when compared to the 
blessings of health of body and peace of mind, which 
gold and silver can never purchase. Do you remember 
what a heavy, paunchy fellow I came among you? See 
me naw leap this gate—there ; why the attempt would 
then have burst me up! And the best article I could 
take to the city for sale, would be my appetite at 12 0’- 
clock dinner ; at which, the bacon and cabbage require 
no topping off, with either pie or pudding. You remem- 
ber when I was as broad as long; I am now as propor- 
tionate as yourself ; eat, drink aud sleep, with an appe- 
tite ; yawn at bedtime, and never in the morning ; am 
up before the sun, yet the day is never too long: and 
more than all, J have no acceptances to take up. Money! 
why what use have I for it? I grow my own bread and 
meat, poultry and eggs, honey, milk, cream and cheese, 
with vegetables and fruits of every kind, and in the great- 
est abundance ; feathers for my beds, wool for my steck- 
ings, blankets and common-clothing ; lard for my lamps, 
candles and soap, and straw for my hats; enjoying the 
luxury of my dog and gun, a carriage and pair for my- 
self and family, with house-rent and fuel free! At the 
same time, by good management, my estate is annually 
increasing in value ; while my property—no longer con- 
signed upon trust to the four winds—is secured on the 





friend inform us? 





Premiums anp Missinc Numpers.—Owing to the sick- 
ness of our clerk during the past two weeks, it is possi- 
ble that some omissions or errors have occurred in attend- 
ing to letters—such as omitting to send premiums, &c. 
In all such cases, we shall esteem it a favor if our sub- 
scribers will inform us—if they can do so without taxing 
us with postage. 


eur. 
nor plants; and only obtain the former as a matter of ac- 
commodation to our friends. 

The following suggestions on planting, by our friend 
Zimmer, may be of service. We think, however, that it 
will be somewhat difficult to form a compact hedge close 
to the ground, if the plants are as far apart as he suggests. 
We intend to set ours one foot apart: 





“T believe that planting them 18 inches distant will do 


We have no pecuniary interest in the sale of seeds 


surest foundation ; surrounding my dwelling, and under 
;}my owneye. Then, what on earth is the use of money? 
I can’t eat or drink it, even if it were cut iato mince 
meat. It is not only the “root of all evil,” but the 
source of disease of body and anxiety of mind, insepar- 
able. So I, forone,am content with the profits of far- 
ming ; for the fact is, it leaves me scarce anything to 
wish for, much less, to cure for. ’’—Boston Cultivator. 


Mr. H. Ridenhour, of Mifflin Tp., in this county, sold 
in Columbus market the past year 723 dozen of eggs, for 
which he received $44,62. 
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From the Report of ihe Ohio Fruit Coivention. 
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Ravte’s JaNNETT, on ‘¢ ROCKRIMMON.” 

Mr. Springer presented this variety under name of Rockrimmon ; Mr. 
Russell under name of Rawle’s Jannetting or Never-fail; J. Wood the 
same as Winter Gennetting. All who knew the apple agreed that it 
was a valuable winter apple for a southern latitude. The tree isof slow 
growth, with spreading top; and has the peculiarity of blossoming two 
weeks later than other varieties, thus often escaping injury from spring 
frosts which destroy most others. It is said to have originated in Vir- 
ginia; and was introduced into this state many years ago by the late 
Gov. Worthington. It is highly productive, and is becoming very pop- 
ular along the valley of the Ohio river. The fruit is of medium size, col- 
or greenish yellow, with stripes of red; flesh remarkably firm, yellow, 
juicy, of a sprightly sub-acid flavor—keeps till May or June. ; 

Note.—Since the convention, Mr. Elliott has received a letter from 
Mr. James Allen, of Bloomfield, Ky., whostates that he thinks the above 
variety unsuited to the north, as it requires the longest season of a south- 
ern latitude to fully mature. 

Fart Wine. 

Specimens of this variety were shown from J. Hoffman, of Belmont 
county, and Vir. Clarke, of Perry county. It is one of the best flavored 
apples of its season, (Sept. and Oct.,) and we think is not described in 
any work. The Secretaries regret they have no outline and description 
to publish--hope it will receive attention next year. 

Wuirte Prerry. 

Specimens from Wm. I. Clarke, Perry county; variety brought from 
Lancaster, Ohio, about 30 years since ; fine appearing fruit—keeps well 
until April. 

This is a variety that has been largely disseminated in nearly all parts 
of Ohio and into Kentucky, and no description has ever yet been pub- 
lished to our knowledge. Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati, we believe, first 
brought it into general notice in the south of the State, and Prof. Kirt- 
Jand in the north. 

Mr. Ernst could probably furnish the most information relative to it, 
and it is to be hoped he will do so at next convention. 

From some things that have transpired since the meeting of conven- 
tion, Mr. Elliott thinks this is no doubt a synonym of the Canada 
Reinette. 

Tewxssury Winter Brvsu. 

Exhibited by Mr. Elliott. (Specimens under this name from Dr. Bar- 
ker, incorrect.) Mr. Elliott regards this as a valuable variety on account 
of good bearing quality ; good grower, fair fruit, and a great keeper; the 
fruit with ordinary care not decaying for a whole year. It 1s a pleas- 
ant, juicy eating apple, but not of high flavor. 

Mr. Clarke exhibited specimens very similar to the Tewksbury, and 
deemed identical with it by the convention, but is claimed as a seedling 
originating on the farm of Mr. Joseph Fink, near Somerset, O. (It is 
described as ** Fink’s Seedling,” in the Ohio Cultivator of May 15, 1847.) 
Mr. Clarke’s specimens were part of them of the growth of last year, 
(1846,) thus showing the remarkable keeping qualities of the fruit ; and 
all were larger and fairer than is common for this variety at the east. 
Mr. Clarke says the tree is an annual and profuse bearer—of strong up- 
right growth; and he considers this a very desirable variety for long 
keeping. Further comparisons are requisite to settle the question as to 
its origin. 

TALLMAN SWEETING. 

Specimens from Prof. Cowles, of Oberlin, (Lorain county,) and by Col. 
Latham, who had received it as Danvers Winter Sweet. 

This is a highly valuable variety for baking in winter, and also for 
feeding to stock ; having a larger portion of saccharine matter than any 
variety ripening at same time. It is a prolific bearer, and sells well in 
market where known, 


Danvers WInTER Sweet. 
Specimens by Mr. Elliott; oae of the best late sweet keeping apples. 


! 
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Trees good growers, good bearers, fruit rather above medium size, fair 
pleasantly sweet, and more tender than the average of sweet apples. 

Sweet Spice, Varyland Winter Sweet, Winter Sweet and Blue Win- 
ter, from Mr. Russell. 

Po.iy Brient. 

Specimens from J. Hoffman and Eli Nichols. This is a fine appearing 
apple, much resembling good specimens of Maidens Blush. From those 
shown an unfavorable impression was gained, but readers of this report 
will see remarks appended in letter of Eli Nichols. 

CUMBERLAND SPICE. 

Specimens from Mr. Elliott. This variety Mr. Downing places as 
synonymous with White Bellefleur, or Detroit Apple, as generally known 
in the southeastern part of the state. Mr. E. thinks Mr. Downing in- 
correct in placing It, having had the two varieties fruit. It is a pleas- 
ant eating apple in November and December, while the White Bellefleur 
is in eating from December to February. 


STATE FRUIT COMMITTEE. 


The committee appointed at an early stage of the convention to report 
a plan for the re-assembling of the convention in 1848, and for collecting 
information in regard to the varieties of fruits grown in this State, made 
a report as follows, which was adopted : 

That a State fruit committee, consisting of the following nurserymen 
and fruit growers, residing in different parts of this State, be appointed 
to look after and examine all the valuable kinds of fruits grown 
in their sections of the State; and of such kinds as will not be in 
season at the time of the next convention, they are requested to send 
specimens, if convenient, to Messrs. Extiorr, at Cleveland, BATeHAM or 
Latuam at Columbus, or Ernst at Cincinnati; and it is especially re- 
quested that they will bring specimens of all the approved varieties 
grown in their counties or districts, to the next meeting of Fruit 
Growers and Nurserymen, to be held at Columbus on the 27th day of 
September next. 

That Bera Latuam, of Columbus, be appointed President of the State 
committee, and M. B. Barenam Secretary, with power to add to the list 
oi members such persons as they may deem proper: 


Names of Committee. Post Office. County. 
Bela Latham, (l’resident,) Columbus, Franklin. 
M. B. Bateham, (Secretary,) do do 

F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, Cuyahoga. 
J. P. Kirtland, Cleveland, do 

A. H. Ernst, Cincinnati, Hamilton. 
Joel Wood, Martins Ferry, Belmont. 
Samuel Wood, Smithfield, Jeflerson. 
J. D. Slack, Steubenville, do 


C. Springer, 

i. T. Cox, 

James Matthews, 
S. A. Barker, 
Joseph Barker, 
Wm. Pitt Putnam, 
H. N. Gillett, 


Meadow Farm, Muskingum. 
- ; 

Zanesville, do 
Coshocton, Coshocton. 
MeConnelsville, Morgan, 
Lower Newport, Washington. 
Centre Belpre, do 
Quaker Bottom, Lawrence. 


Gershom Pardue, Kast Monroe, Highland. 
Allen Trimble, Hillsboro’, do 

J. R. Miller, Enon, Clark. 

J. C. Brand, Urbana, Champaign. 
J. S. Bates, Mechanicsburg, do 

A. Fahnestock, Lancaster, Fairfield. 
Wm. I. Clarke, Somerset, Perry. 

A. Russell, McCutchensville, Wyandott. 
1. Dille, Newark, Licking. 
Geo. Weeks, Granville, do 

B. Kirtland, Poland, Mahoning. 
Geo. Hapgood, Warren, ‘Trumbull. 
T. A. Denormandie, New Lisbon, Columbiana. 
Judge Fuller, Willoughby, Lake. 
Judge Long, Elyria, Lorain. 
Jas. Dascomb, Uberlin, do 
Caleb Atwater, Atwater, Portage. 

J. W. Weld, Richfield, Summit. 
Charles 8. Sill, Cuyahoga Falls, do 

IE. Bow, Tiffin, Seneca. 

C. W. Hill, Toledo, Lneas. 
Cyrus McNeely, Cadiz, Harrison. 
Samuel Marshall, Augusta, Carroll. 
Samuel Myers, Mansfield, Richland. 

I. N. Burr, Mt. Vernon, Knox. 
Ezra Griswold, Delaware, Delaware. 
W. M. Anderson, Chillicothe, Ross. 

J. W. Vancleve, Dayton, Montgomery 
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HUUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT 
CONDUCTED BY MRS BATEHAM. 





Rich’s Washing Machine. 

Labor saving machines are multiplying upon us almost 
ad infinitum. Of these inventions the farmer comes in 
for alarge share. He is assisted by them in almost every 
branch of agriculture; and farmers’ wives and daughters 
too have received some benefit from them, but we are 
quite sure sufficient attention has not been given to light- 
ening our toils and lessening our cares. 

To be sure, when the cream became too abundant for 
the strength of our arms, the services of poor Carlow 
were appropriated to our use, and modern fashion in- 
duces us to send our wool and flax to the manufacturer. 
But the greatest drudgeries of housekeeping, such as 
washing, ironing, house cleaning, &c., are generally per- 
formed at a great expense of physical labor. 

We shall regard with much interest any invention 
which promises to lighten domestic labors; for until 
housewives, a large proportion of whom in our country 
either from choice or necessity superintend in person 
their household, and employ few or no servants, have more 
leisure time, they can hardly be expected, unless they 
have had a superior education in youth, to be intelligent 
companions, or qualified instructors of their children. 

Several attempts have been made of late to remove the 
odium attached from time immemorial, to washing days, 
by lightening their burdens; and the machine above men- 
tioned is one among several which have been invented 
for this purpose. We have not had an opportunity of 
seeing it in operation, but from its appearance, and the 
commendations it has received, we are disposed to look 


upon it quite favorably. Our partner too informs us’ 


that it was much used and generally approved in the city 
of his former residence The inventor, in his advertise- 
ment, says:— 

“Some of the advantages to be derived from the use of 
this machine are the unparalleled saving of time and la- 


bor. The beater, being propelled by the force of a fly | 
wheel attached to the crank shaft. operates with that ease | 


that a child twelve years old will turn it to do an ordinary 
washing. The force of it is such, that table linen, sheets, 
&e., may be washed clean without rubbing them, within 
from three to four minutes. 2d. It does not wear the 
clothes. The operation of the machine is to press the 
water through them as they roll over in it, washing every 
part alike, giving them a degree of whiteness rarely attain- 
ed by the tedious method of pounding and rubbing. 34d. 


It is simple in its construction, and not liable to get out | 


of repair.”? (See advertisement on next page.) 


How to Make Nice Candles. 
The following directions taken from various works, 


may serve as an answer to the inquiry of Mary in our, 


last, and prove of advantage to others: 

Saving Tallow.—Save all the beef and mutton tallow 
youcan. ‘T'ry it out from time to time and make it into 
little cakes for preservation. 





Candlewicks, if steeped in lime-water and saltpetre, and 
| dried in the sun, will give a clearer light and be less apt 
| to run.” 


] 

| Good candles may be thus made: Melt together ten 

| ounces of mutton tallow, a quarter of an ounce of cam- 

| phor, four ounces of beeswax, and two ounces of alum; 
aud then run it into moulds as usual, or dip the candles. 
These candies furnish a beautiful light. 

Another Method.—Take 2 \bs. of alum for every 10 Ibs 
of tallow, dissolve it in water before the tallow is put in, 
and then melt the tallow in the alum water, with fre- 

| quent stirring, and it wiil elarify and harden the tallow so 
as to make a most beautiful article for either winter or 
summer use, almost as good as sperm. 


To the Daughters of Ohio 

Permit me to address you in the language of a friend 
and a sister. We are bound together by many and last- 
ing ties, and should feel a deep interest in the improve- 
ment and elevation of each other as well asin the advance- 
ment of society in general ; we should not only feel but 
we should manirest this interest. Feeling, in this case, 
without succeeding action, is of but little value and ean- 
not be kept alive. Much is called for at our hands, but 
are we prepared to meet the demand! It must be adimit- 
ted that there are many faults prevalent to a great extent 
among females which are no smal! obstacles to their own 
elevation and to their usefulness in society ; and since to 
know our faults is balf their cure, no time should be 
lost in searching them out and holding them up te view. 

If we are unable ourselves to specify our imperfections, 
there are those among the other sex who have keen eyes 
for the defects of ours, and are capable of telling us very 
wholesome though very unpleasant truths. Let us re- 
solve to listen to the truth with candor, from whatever 
source it may come, and perchance the result may be a 
great, anda much needed reformation in many respects 
throughout the sister hood of Ohio. 

We are charged with vanity and extravagance, and in 
too many cases, how justly! Which of you will deny that 
we are by far too much given up to the service »f Vanity, 
the “weakest weakness,’ and that large fortunes are 
often squandered, partly or entirely by females. Could 
we freely apreciate the extent of the anxiety, care, mise- 
ry and degredation which our sex have occasioned their 
fathers, brothers, and husbands by their extravagance and 
vanity, would we not with a generous impulse and in the 
spirit of firm resolve, say, we will not willingly or tho’t- 
lessly become the ministers of like misfortunes ? 

We have not enough of that true independence which 
disregards the opinions of others when opposed to the dic- 
tates of conscience and religion; we are too much the 
slaves of public opinion, and act too much on the princi- 
ple of ‘how will it look, or what will the world say of 
me ?’? Much might be said in relation to the great and 
unhallowed influence which worldly fashion has over our 
sex, and indeed over society in general. Amid so many 
objects of interest in the scientific,and so many ennobling 
sentiments in the moral world; amid such a wilderness of 
weeds to be extricated, so many briars and thorns to con- 
tend with, and so many seeds of knowledge and virtue to 
be sown in the social field; amid so much suffering to be 
relieved and so many of the degraded of our species to 


be enlightened, it ill becomes persons capacitated to re- | 


ceive enjoyment and advantage therefrom, and to labor 
efficiently in these departments, to employ their time, 
talents, health and wealth at the instigation of fashion. 
We shall be strictly accountable for the right use of these 
sacred trusts and blessings, and our constant endeavor 
should be to use and improve them ina such a manner 
that at the day of retribution our ears may be greeted by 
the words, “well done thou good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

A disposition to listen to the voice of Indolence, that 
great enemy to all progression, must be numbered among 
our failings; especially do we feel and indulge in this 
when intellectual labor is to be performed. Let us arouse 
from the state of mental inaction in which too many of 
us indulge—dive deep in the ocean of thought and vie 
with our brothers in the dominions of science and litera- 
ture from which we are no longer excluded. By this 
means we may become possessors of many sparkling gems 
of knowledge, and be capacitated to occupy a higher 
rank, in the scale of intellectual being than has yet been 
ours. With the plowshare of Investigation, let us pass 
through the dominions of Predjudiee, Falsehood, and Er- 
ror, and be no longer content to receive opinions without 
due personal examination and reflection. 
| ‘There are many means of improvement of which we 
may all avail ourselves; among which, self knowledge, or 
a knowledge of our abilities and weakness and of all the 
secret workings of our hearts, is very important; anoth- 
| er means is furnished in the literary works with which 
our country abounds; but I would say to one and all be- 
ware, O beware of that class of books that are 

« Oft crammed full 
Of poisonous error blackening every page ; 
And oftener still of trifling second hand 
Remarks, and old, diseased and patria thought; 
And miserable incident, at war 
With nature, with itself and truth at war.” 
| In this day of light and knowledge, the sphere of wo- 


man has widened far beyond the narrow circle of domes- 
tic duties. Though the reins of government are not in 
her hands, yet the destiny of nations is, in some degree, 
in her power, for influence is hers, and influence is a 
mighty weapon, and if used aright would work wonders 
towards reforming the world. When we all learn to 
wield this weapon properly,when we qualify ourselves to 
fill with honor and dignity our appropriate sphere,we will 
have occasion to congratulate each other. May this time 
be not far distant. In conclusion I would say to each 
one of you in these beautiful words of the poet : 

Let thy course be—*“ onward and upward and true to 
the line.’’ A Farmer’s DauGHrer. 

Jefferson County, Ohio. 

Cultivation of House Plants. 

The cultivation of plants in the house has become so 
universal in our community, and an object of so much in- 
terest to the fairer half of creation, that I have ventured 
to send you a few ideas, [drawn from my own experi- 
ence,] upon the manner of cultivating and preserving 
them, in the hope of contributing something to promote 
this simple and beautiful taste. 

Nothing is more common than to see windows filled 
with drawn up and weakly plants, denuded of their foli- 
age, and looking as if they were maintaining, with the 
adverse circumstances in which they are placed, a despe- 
rate struggle for existence. ‘To remedy this evil, to put 
the tovers of plants in a way to procure a vigorous growth 
and free bloom, is the object of this communication ; for 
if the view of a fine plant in the winter, well clothed 
with green and graceful foliage and loaded with flowers, 
gratifies our love of the beautiful, reminding us of “ ver- 
dant spring and summer redolent of sweets,” so also doth 
the defoliated and withered plant give us only pain, re- 
minding us of “ sere and yellow” autumn, and the biting 
frosts of winter. 

Any effort which tends to promote the love of the beau 
tiful, to embellish the ome of the humble and the poor 
as well as the proud and the affluent, thereby contribu- 
ting to the sum of human happiness, and adding one 
more link to the golden chain which binds the various 
classes of the great human family together, is not un- 
worthy the lover of his kind, nor the philosopher who 
aims at their improvement ; for this must come through 
the subjection of unnatural, false, and selfish tastes, sup- 
plying, in their stead, the natural, the true, and beautiful. 
It is said of the ancient Romans that they cared not for 
fine furniture, but embellished theimMbhouses with flowers. 
The effect of this on the public mind could not but have 
been good, and the Romans only degenerated when luxu- 
ry crept in, perverting simple and true taste, and enerva- 
ting that character which we constantly refer to as the 
type of all that is valorous and great. 

Most plants have roots and stems, bark and leaves; the 
roots terminate in minute rootlets or spongioles, whose 
office is to take up the foon of the plant in a liquid state. 
It is then carried up to the leaves, where it is spread out 
to the action of the light and air, to be elaborated and 
fitted to support and nourish the plant, it is returned from 
the leaves through the cellular tissue, and furnishes the 
woody structure, buds, leaves and flowers. ‘Two essen- 
tials must be remembered in this connection—the proper 
food for the plant must be presented to the root, and the 
leaves must be exposed to the action of the light and 
air, for thus only are the juices prepared to feed the 
plant. ‘The necessary preliminaries to growth are then 
a proper soil, a good supply of leaves and air. The leaves 
also absorb a quantity of carbonic gas from the atmos- 
phere, which makes wood; it is thus that cuttings are sup- 
ported until they become rooted. Leaves are the lungs 
of plants, which exhale the superabundant moisture 
which the roots take up, they do this more rapidly when 
exposed to a current of air than in a close atmosphere 
and hence to give them air promotes the formation of firm 
wood. 

The presence of life in the plant controls the action of 
soil and the salts it contains, &c., upon the plant and of 
the plant upon them, and when this principle is weak, the 
spongioles lose their discriminating power, and take in 
with equal facility that which is useful and that which is 
pernicious. The importance of this fact will be perceiv- 
ed, since.only a healthy plant can bear the stimulent soil 
needful to a perfect and abundant bloom. 

All plants must have a season of rest. This, in a state 
of nature, they receive through the influence of cold 
weather, or a dry season. We must imitate this process, 
if we wish to have strong plants, by withholding supplies 
of water and heat ; when we shall find the plant, after 
sufficient rest, pushing strong buds again. ‘This is the 
signal for renewed cultivation. At this time cut out 
most of the old wood, give the plant a general watering, 
and bring it into the warm room,it will not disappoint you 
of afree bloom. If you do not disapprove this course, 
or it is not convenient, take cuttings from the old plant, 
when the bloom is over, and throw the plantaway. The 
plants from cuttings may be kept in a state of constant 
growth till they have bloomed, when you proceed as be- 
fore. This is, however, incompatible with a desire for 
large plants.—Farmer and Gardener. 


Suet and Mince-pie}Meat, if boiled and chopped, may 
be kept a year, in a stone jar, under molasses. 
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The Legislature Protection of Sheep. iP 





and it was sowed to yellow turnips in th > part o ' TM lan 4a" 
a. ee hai : ell : | June. No difference was pres n ¥ boggtn in COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 
The following is a copy of a bill introduced into the | shout the first of Angus, Gian the odlaail aiden as mee . 

a . a § é st, BP Ss fe ’ ys j q 

General Assembly a few days since, by Mr. CULBERTSON, | showed a decided superiority, which became more and ; Wheat, Pbu., 9 @ 95 PouLtay. a 

Representative from Muskingum county: more apparent till the crop was taken up the last of Oc- a corn, 20 @ | Torkeys,earh, 37 @ 50 

A Bit to provide for the protection of Sheep, and to impose tober. The subsoiled portion gave 26 tons 7 cwt, per! pr OVISIONS. ; Aap obs, r 0 ; Th 

a tax on Dogs, in the counties of Muskingum, | acre, and the part not subsoiled, 20tons 7 cwt per acre} Fiour, retail, bbl, 5,00 @ 5,25 | Chickens, + 9@ 
Morgan, Washington and Belmout. —making a difference in favor of subsoiling of 6 tons 100 Ibs 2,50 @  \SUNDRIES. 

Whereas, the number of dogs in many counties of this ora ® value of £3 18s. per acre. seiten aiech eet 3 y St | Apples, bu. se 
-sstprhgag: New orca o8* —aence to, a SL | . Lhe next experiment was upon a field which had been| figiminy quart, 3 2 | poy fied, = @ 
State, is so great as to be a public nuisance; and where- | furrow-drained with tiles in the autumn of 1844 ; the} Beef, hd o 7 @ Peaches, dried,- 125 @ 1 
as the loss caused by them in the destruction of large soil rather inclined to sand on a subsoil of sandy clay. *  1001bs., 250 @ 2,00 comes 7 73 @ 1.00 
numbers of sheep, calls for some speedy and efficient Two acres were subsoil ploughed to the depth of fifteen it, foreqr., 200 @ White beans bu 1,00 @ 
remedy ; and whereas the wool-growing interest in| inches in December, 1845, and two acres were only | Sanleagey re Pa @ on Hay, ton, 5,00 @ 6,00 
a amma require protection and encouragement ; plowed to the depth of six or seven inches. Two ridges | Hams,country Ib, 5 @ 6 Bale ha as @ 2150 

of the field were trench plowed to the depth of thirteen | , “ cityeured, 6 @ 1% SEEDS 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the ivches. [Trench plowing is performed by running a| ~ *? 6 "Clover, !n., 3.00 @ 3.95 

State of Ohio, That the township assessors of the coun- | trench plow of the common construction in the furrow | Butter, hest rolls, 12} @ Timothy, 2,00 @ 2,50 

ties of Muskingum, Morgan, Washington and Belmont, | of another of the same kind. Its operation and effects * common, 9 @ 10 Plax, =— 

shall annually at the same time that they take the list of are dliferent from those of the subsoil plow, as the sur- | Cheese in kegs, } 4 > Sn It 3.50 4,00 

property for taxation, take a list of all the dogs 4 months face soil is covered by the earth taken up from below by | Eggs, dozen, i @ 12) Pear! _ 4,00 4 4.50 

old and upwards, owned or kept at each house, and the second plow.] The field was manured alike with} Maplesugar,Ib. 7 @ 8 |Wool,common, ‘18 @ 20 

charge the same to each householder, at whose house | ™anure from the farm-yard, and planted to potatoes.— | “ molasses, gal. } “ half bl'd, WM @® wx 

such dog or dogs shall be kept, and return a list of such | The trench plowed part gave 7 tons, 1 ewt., 2 quarters | myo: SS i> a al 





owners, and the number of dogs by him, her or them| Per acre ; the subsoiled, 7 tons, 9 cwt., 2 quarters; and | 
owned or kept as aforesaid, to the County Auditor, at the | the part only plowed, 6 tons, 14 ewt., 1 quarter, per acre 
same time that such assessor returns the general list of tax- | —™aking a difference of 15 cwt., 1 quarter per acre, in 
ation; and said County Auditor shall charge each individ- | favor of subsoiling, over the part plowed ouly in the or- 
ual so returned on the duplicate, the sum of fifty cents, | dimary way ; and a difference of 8 cwt. over trench plow- 
for the first dog by him, her or them so owned or kept, | '"£- : 
and the farther sum of one dollar for each additional dog,|_ The next experiment was made on a field which had 
so owned or kept by him, her or them aforesaid; and such | been partially drained several years since. The soil “an 
taxes shall be collected in the same manner that other | e@rthy loam incumbent on clay.’’ A portion of the field 
taxes are now Collected. | was subsoiled, and the remainder plowed to the ordina- 
Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the County Auditor | Ty depth. The field was sown to barley in 1846. The 
and County Treasurer, to keep separate accounts of the | 4ppearance of the crop was most favorable on the sub- 
money arising from the tax on dogs, and the said money | 8%led portion during the time it was growing, and when 
arising from the said tax, shall be and the same is hereby | threshed, gave the following results :--The subsoiled 
appropriated for the benefit of the common school fund portion yielded 8 quarters, 3 bushels per acre, with 364 
in the counties aforesaid. | cwt. of straw; the part not subsoiled, yielded 7 quarters, | 
Sec. 3. That the owner of any dog or dogs, may at the 4 bushels, 3 pecks, per acre, with 28 ewt. of straw—ma- = 
call of the assessor to list his or her property as aforesaid | king a difference in favor of subsoiling of 6 bushels, 1| RICH°S STRAW CUTTERS AND WASHING 
if such owner or owners are unwilling to pay the afore- | peck of grain, and 84 cwt of straw—per acre. MACHINES. 
said tax, set his, her o1 their value on such dog or dogs, | "Y HE above named Straw Cutter has at severaltimes been recom” 
which value shall be listed and returned as prescribed in | Enclis bs ra St mended in this paper, as the best and cheapest machine known 
ab : : : a geen | mglish News, Markets, &c. for cutting hay, straw, corn stalks, and other fodder. It has also re- 
the first section; and should any person kill said dog or| . . : . | ceived the highest honors of the New York State and other Agrieul- 
dogs, such person shall not be liable to pay a greater sum | By the Cambria we have English papers to Jan. Ast,) jural Societies. ‘The machine is made of three different sizes, and 
therefor than the owner set upon said dog or dogs at the} The news is favorable to trade, though no important | sold at $12, $14, and $16, according to size. tis simple in con- 


ad caida ~ struction, casiiy kept in order, and compared with the cost, will cut 
call wed - se . eo j t t 1 ided | change has taken place. Wilmer and Smith say ‘‘the | faster and better than any other machine known. 
Sec. 4. Any and every dog not returned as provider ‘ cs : ICP T hese machines are a testared andl and toll wv fe " 
: - - > . 4 \ wher . . ate haw Fi ese Thachines are manufactured and and so y Samue 
for in the first and third sections of this act, shall be deem- | wheat and flour markets have continued firm since OUT! Witson, Willoughby, Lake county, Ohio, who is agent for the sale 
ed to have no owner, and may be lawfully killed by any | last, and prices are a shade higher.’’ Indian corn and | of Rights for the northern half of this State. ‘lhe machines are aiso 
. saad such d at le . c = a | for sale by John Stair & Son, Cleveland, O., and will be in a short 
person seeing such dog _ é arge. — | meal have notadvanced. It was expected that wheat and | time by J. & G. Denning, Machinists, Columbus. 
Sec. 5. This ac ake act f ‘ afte » firs , , , , ‘ ‘ 
_ Sec. 5. Thisa # to take efiect from and after t es iret | flour would advance in price until March, at which time 
day of March next, and to continue in force three years. | 


This bill was referred to the committee on Agriculture, | 























Ricn’s WasHine Macnine.—(See notice on p. 23 of this paper.) 

th mae f the le ill : .,,| Mr. Wilson is also agent for the sale of rights for this machine for 
e suspension of the corn laws will cease and duties will | the State of Ohio, and he will in a short time visit a number of the 

: : | again be imposed. counties for this purpose. The machines are for sale as above—ex- 
and we learn that the committee propose to strike out the | yen p pm ; k : healt! ; cept at Columbns, where they will shortiy be manufactured by 
‘ ‘ ‘ 1e rovision market was in a healthy condition. | Ct bers & Dalton. (For rticular information, recommenda- 
3d and 4th sections—also to reduce the amount of tax | y ndition rambere & I . oe ; wine nenda 


‘ . cans » _| tions, &e., see | bils.) 
, | Prime keg lard was held at 58a6) shillings per cwt. For tions, &c., see handbils.) 
named one half. cia 


| b ears 
If the bill is likely to pass in any shape that promises | oar pm — ri o a wees a pie lead THE BOTTOM-LAND STEEL PLOW. 
- . a rm i ? ree prime mess pork new, per bris, 48a60s; mess 55a60s; | TVHIS patent instrument was invented for, and on the alluvial 
to be of use to the wool growers, a number of other rime 38a42s. Beef, duty free, mess per bri, 4 a48 m r soil of the west, where for years it has ranked first in every par- 
I ; ne pctuaree , lies te SS per bri, 4 A483 ticular. And by fair trial in this State, it has heen found just adap- 
| prime 3Ja34s. 





counties than those named will be included in its opera- . 
3 - . aoe ted to our ioose bottom lands. 
tions. Petitions and private letters to members, if sent a i eae ie me The manufacturer warrants the share and mou!d-board of every 
; Diatialik centri tee of whuaiite The sum of £10,342,500 (say fifty million dollars) has | one to polish throughout, in any soil, however damp—to be less lia- 
immediately may still be of advantage. | i r hs A 846 able toclog under the beam than ordinary kinds—and to cut and 
een voted by p e - tal ~ : be ; — - 

. - y paruam ~ since Ist . ages 1846, for re handsomely turn sixteen inches with less draught, than Long’s Pa- 
| lief and improvements in Ireland. Still the papers state | tent cast plow will twelve, Thus paying more than first cost, in 
Pea. ‘ , . extra work done, and done just when needed, or in time saved, inone 
- , va : | that at no former period has the social state of this unfor- | season, if only procured early and allowed a fair chance. 

\ e have often expressed the relief that the practice of | tunate country been so appalling. Murders, threatening | The cost at the estalishment is $12. They will be delivered, if 
subsoil plowing would be attended with great advantages | ti bberi : f . | ordered before the first of April, to any point on the Muskingum, the 
in many situations in this country. In England it is be- | BOtices, robberies, crimes anc outrages of every species) resent ee ne 6 ee ee _— 

a = ’ » trial, y re 4 , 

coming more and more adopted, and we can see no rea- | and degree, are the order of the duy. Added to all this is | eset ante pase Hy 1 | — 
son why its use should not be attended with equal bene- | the extreme destitution of a large number of the poorer| This plow is not recommended for sward or stony ground; we 





Subsoil Plowing---Experiments. 
From the Albany Cultivator. 


fits here. It is proper to ebserve, that for subsoil plowing ota have attempted too Jong in this particular to make the same tool 
to produce the greatest benefits on wet, tenacious soils,| y . . | peter nepte gr =o a = oy pecgie 4 ae 
they should be first under-drained. | The great cheese, (from Ohio,) which received the first | §°%! Ds ¥@ ayy. Gun, ere I ~ - . 


-y ous . : F g . N. B.—A limited number will be ready forthe spring work. All 

The Journal of the Transactions of the Highland Ag- | premium of the American Institute last fall, has been on | letters will be punctuatly attended to, and orders entered according 
i al Society ~ t ‘ 7, 18 “ er : to dates when received. Address 
ricultural Society of Scotland, for January, 1847, con- | exhibition at the warehouse of Messrs. wee" — E. A. STRONG, 
tains an account of some very valuable experiments in 


: < | & j rei 75 | Feb. 1, 1848. Gambier, Knox county, O. 
regard to subsoil ploughing, furnished by Mr. J. Wison. & Co., Liverpool. It weighed 575 Ibs., and was made | Pics ie aoe mETe 





It is stated that the farm on which these experiments | from the milk of 35) cows. Serre A GREAT BARGAIN. i 
were made, had been under cultivation fora long period ; | aoe Ress) ' P . aia : 

that it consists of various kinds of soil—from a gravelly The Markets. VA LUARLS Bear AP — 
earth to a tenacious clay. The usual depth of plowing) Cincinnati, Jan. 29.—Flour 4,65a4,75 per bbl; wheat | . e 


ang wenra te M tug | 95s ° 2a 3De > =o “ | Foun Bere offers for sale his justly celebrated Nursery, and 
for many years had been from five to six inches, and a! 95al,00 per bu; corn 30a32c; oats 27a3lc; rye and barley | J Sraawevar Puawsarion, comsptiaing about © eevee, whith te 


hard crust had been formed at that depth. | 50a55e; flax seed 85c; clover seed $4a4,10; timothy 2,75 | stocked with upwards of 20;000 Frnit Trees, embracing one of the 

The field first experimented on, contained thirteen | a$3 per bu. Potatoes 4Uc. Dried apples 75a80c; — | very best and most choice collections to be found; consisting of Ap- 
acres, most of the soil being heavy, inclining to clay, on | 1,50a1,75. Butter 124a14 to 20c. per Ib; cheese 64a74c; | ples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Grapes, Quinces, 
a clay subsoil, and the rest light soil, on a gravelly sub- | lard 5a6c. per lb. Pork, mess per bbl. 7,75a$8. Hogs | Geasshorrisa, Curventa. Reapberrien, Fiberts, Gis. Se.--dine 6 Sage 
a Cla) eon, i Hgat sou, on a g y sul > per 20. ’ I ’ od £8>) and valuable collection of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants, 
soil. It was under-drained in 1843, with tile, at the dis- | few sales, 2,7(a2,80 per 100 Ibs. 


together with a large lot of splendid Roses. The Strawberry Plan- 
tance of fifteen feet between the drains. Previous to) New York, Jan. 29.—(By Telegraph.)—Flour inac-| tation is well known to have produced some of the best and most 


draining it had been very wet, and the crops it bore were | tive at $606,124; wheat in good demand, prime white | ©Xtraordinary fruit ever grown, emdracing the best standard varie- 
generally poor. It was subsoiled in the fall of 1844, the! brings 1,35 per bu. Corn is dull at 65a70c. for mixed | — o ngp ane: OT haw ene eee eS Sy ore 
plow going across the drains. A common two horse and prime. Pork, new mess, $11,5), prime $8. Lard | 


On the Premises is a good Farm House, large Stable and Wood 
plow was first used, taking a depth of six to seven inch- | dull, 8c. per Ib. House, a well of good water and large cistern at the door;—a'so be- 


Ss P ail niow wi : | » 99 __ +o. ‘ . | tween 300 and 400 Fruit Trees set out for bearing—200 of them 
es, and a subsoil piow with two horses followed, taking | Bait iMORE, Jan. 29.—Provision market inactive. Mess | Peach, the halance embracing the various kinds—many of them 
an additional depth of seven to eight inches. Eleven) beef is held at $12, without sales, small lots of prime 


. : : 4 : en. | large and producing good crops—also nearly 100 bearing Grape 
acres were plowed in this manner, and two acres were | were disposed of at $8. Seles of mess pork at 412,50; | vines, consisting of a large and choice assortment, 


left, which were only plowed to the ordinary depth of| and of bacon 10c. for hams, 7c. for sides, and 64 for m. —— eens ere aaa op eae! — 
six anda half inches. The whole field was manured| shoulders. For prime lard 7c. is the leading rate. PRONE OO SERS SEO a» eae ey ae 


, : : . . : -¥ the corporate limits the city. 
alike—the manure being from yard dung and guano—| Clever seed is in fair demand at $4,25a4,374 per bu. Senuery Ist, 1848. al ° 











